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 J HOPE you will pardon the liberty, 
which, without aſking your per- 

miſſion, I have talen of inſeribing this © . 

Fall publication to you ; as an expreſ- 


* of the Fmcere regard and * 
with which 1 am, fir, | 


— 
—— 


Your moſt 2 ſervant, : 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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8 1 tho 1 18 
px tene t to your requeſt, without 
1 any preliminary apology of inſuffici- 


ency for the undertaking, I fit down to 
communicate to you the beſt idea I can 
of the nature and qualities of the Bath 


waters. 


Om might very 8 have * 
to ſome abler perſon for this piece of in- 


formation, but to none more willing and 


bound to obey you. If in my ſollicitude 
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to oblige you in this point, I am betray- 
ed into any precipitance of judgment on 
the ſubject, I would not wiſh for more 
indulgence of ſuch miſtakes from any 
one, than .I am confident. 1 ſhall find 


from you. 


When you apply to me for this infor- 
mation, I preſume it is not becauſe you 
are ignorant, that many learned and ſkil- 
ful inveſtigations have been made into 
the principles of the Bath waters, by per- 
ſons who were themſelves not ouly a- 
bundantly qualified for the undertaking 
but Who haye been ſucceſſive aide and 
guides to one another in the execution 
ol it; therefore I conclude that your re- 
queſt neither implies that I ſhould renew 
their-labours, nor that I ſhould entertain 
you with a detail of all that they have 
written on the ſubject; but merely that 
I. heuld communicate; to you my con- 
ceptions of the ſpecific nature and quali · 
ties of a medicine in ſuch general uſe, 
. F and 
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1 8 2 
and this 1 m do with all _ openneſs _ 
and I I en. 


wy you never was upon the 1 it 
may not be improper to inform you, that 
there are three hot medicinal ſprings in 
Bath; all of them adjacent to, two of 
them cloſe by, one another. Each ſpring 
is incloſed by commodious buildings, 
comprehending both baths, and pump- 
rooms for drinking the waters. They are 
ſituated in the low or old City of Bath, 
which ſtands in a valley not much ele- 
vated above the level of the river Avon; 
but in ſecuring and cleanſing the veins 
of ſome of theſe hot ſprings their ſources, 
I believe, have been traced deeper be- 
low its bed than they break out above it, 
without any ſigns of having reached the 
ee depth of the Oe 


The hills that Rirvoutl the oity 0 its 
adjacent plains on every ſide, though not 
very lofty, are pretty cloſe upon one ane- 
ther and ſteep, and they abound every 
B 2 where 


T6. 


where with cold ſprings 3 "OH 
their declivities : ſo that the hot ſprings 
ſeem to derive their waters from ſome 
deeper ſubteranean ſupplies and veins 
than thoſe which flow more ſuperficially 
from the ſides of the hills. 


The quantity of water d iſ- 
ſued from all the hot ſprings is very 
conſiderable, but at the ſame time indi- 
vidually they, in reſpe& of the propor- 
tions diſcharged, differ remarkably from 


one another. The king's bath, the pump- 


room of which is twice in the day the 
general rendezvous of the company that 
reſort to Bath for the benefit of the wa- 
ters, diſcharges above half a ton of water 
every minute; that is, not leſs than eight 
hundred and fifty ſix tons in twenty-four 
hours, while the hot bath exceeds lit- 
tle more than an eighth part of that 
quantity, and the croſs bath ſomewhat 
leſs than one tenth in the ſame time. 
Theſe nen, it is ſaid, are in no 

| 4 


* 


* Ss 
degree affected nor altered by 4 the heat 


or cold, moiſture or drought of the at- 

moſphere, but continue the ſame in all 

ſeaſons. This I apprehend gives another 
preſumption in proof of the great depth 
of the bed of theſe ſprings. 


The ſame invariableneſs is ſaid to hold 
as to the different degrees of the heat of 
the differert ſprings; though that cannot 
have always been the caſe, if it is true 
that the ſpring denominated the hot bath 
or ſpring obtained that epithet from its 
being formerly N tho hotteſt of the 
Es 


5 The materials ſeparable by evapora- 
tion or otherwiſe from the different 
ſprings are much the ſame in quality and 
nearly ſo in quantity alſo. On account 

1 . 
According to Dr. Falconer's account of the heat of 
_ the different ſprings, which I dare ſay may be depended - 
upon, that of the king's bath and of the hot bath is 146 
degrees, that of the croſs bath x18 degrees. 


EF3 


of theſe materials all the three waters are 
ſomewhat heavier than common ſoft wa- 
ter. The general quantity of theſe ingre- 
dients ſeparable from the waters by eva» 
poration, is ſaid to be in the proportion of 
about between two drachms (quarter of 


an ounce) and two drachms and a half 
in the ar 


9 That i is not a . or 8 grains in the pint of 
water, a very ſmall proportion indeed, when we conſider 
that more than half that is abſorbent earth. Few ſprings 
accounted medical yield a ſmaller proportion of analyſable 
ingredients —Some examiners of theſe waters have com · 
puted the analyſable ingredients contained in them, not to 
amount to one three hundredth part of the whole. If they 
had ſaid to one five hundredth part, I believe they would 
have been nearer the mark. However ſmall this proportion 
may ſeem, yet it amounts to an immenſe quantity of ſolid 
paris waſhed from their ſubterraneous bed in the courſe of 
one year ; for though we ſhould admit the ſolid contents 
ol the waters to amount only to an eight hundred and. fif- 
tieth part of the whole,- -(which is ſhort of the number of 
tons which the ſprings are calculated to diſcharge in twen- 
ty-four hours) this would bring the diſcharge of ſolid parts 
to three hundred and ſixty-five-toas in the courſe of one 
year. What a prodigious excavation would this make in 
the courſe: of two thouſand years, if the waſte is not by 
ſome means from time tv time repaired, | 


(nk 


Of theſe ingredients conſiderably more 
than one half is calcareous earth of lime- 
ſtone, chalk, or ſhells, (perhaps ſome 
marle) that is ſuch earth as combines 
with acids and deſtroys their acidity by 
forming with them a neutral ſalt. Hence 
the waters may be deemed gentle cor- 
rectors of acidity in the ſtomach; but 
not ſo in any powerful degree. I 


The other . contin in the 
waters are, neutral ſalts of different 
kinds, ſuch as ſea ſalt, glauber's ſalt, cal 
carous nitre, and ſelenites ; but the quan- 
tity of all theſe in groſs, is ſo inſignifi- 
cant, that conſidered complexly (for all 
neutral ſalts have in common a cooling 
attenuating quality, and are laxative in 
large doſes) they can ſcarcely be ſaid to 
have any ſenſible effect as alterati ves up- 
on the conſtitution; however as ſuch we 
ſhall ſuppoſe them to have ſome imper- 
ceptible effects; for as to the waters ſome- 


| times proving laxative, that can be only 
B 4 accidental, 


(8 ] 
accidental, owing to peculiarity of con- 
ſtitution, ſuch as laxity, irritability, or 
ſometimes to foulneſs or dulorders of the 


i - towels. 


Beſides the above ingredients, the wa- 


ters when warm are, though very lightly 


indeed, impregnated with a particular 
ſpecies of ferrugineous vitriol, in ſuch 
ſmall proportion as not to exceed, ac- 
cording to the calculation of ſome nice 
examiners, z or 7s part of a grain in the 
pint of water. Now though the ſubtilty 
and activity of this vitriol, being formed 


with the volatile aerial acid called fixed 


air, may in ſome meaſure compenſate 
for the ſeemingly inſignificant quantity 
of it, and render it not altogether with- 
out ſome good effect, where vitriolic in- 
| fluence is required; yet I can ſcarcely 
think its effe& is ſuch as to render the 
waters unſafe even in the deepeſt pulmo- 
nary conſumption or hectic ſtate, if there 
. = | Ts (| 


to 1 


is nothing els in the waters to forbid the 
uſe of them i in ſuch habits,* EIN 
1 called it a particular daes of vi- 
triol, to diſtinguiſh it from ſuch as is 
formed with the vitriolic acid, which is 
ſtronger and more fixed. The combina- 
tion between this volatile acid and the 
ferruginous particles is ſo ſlight and weak 
that it deſerts its baſis, and flies off of its 
own accord, as the water cools when ex- 
poſed to the air. Neither is there any 


ſign of the water's containing any more 


of this acid, than while it remains in 
them, is in a combined ſtate either with _ 
mo = oo os 


I am verily inclined to think, that any of the Ban 
waters drunk as cool as the Briſtol is naturally, would be as 
medical, nay, perhaps more ſo in pulmonary and heftic caſes, 

than the Briſtol water is. From its analyſable ingredients 
there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the contrary, and from its 
unanulyſable qualities, (of which in my third letter) I think 
the preſumption moſt in favour of the Bath water. The 
method of cooling them for the above purpoſe that I 
would propoſe, ſhould be in full bottles, with a drop or 
two of ſweet oil upon its ſurface inſtead of a cock. 


( 4 


the iron or ſome of the other calcareous 
principles. Therefore it is in- vain to 
impute any of the virtues of the waters 
to their fixed air; for while it is in the 
waters it acts as a neutral vitriolic ſalt 
only. Of this. ſingular but ſcanty. ſalt, 
the croſs-bath water is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain moſt, and to retain the marks of it 
longeſt, while the hot bath water, on the 
— * che weakeſt ſigns of it.“ 


Some 


* Fixed air bears a fy ſimilitude to the « ſpirit of ſul- 
| pbur 1 in two reſpeQs, namely, in its elaſtic volatility, and 
in its very flight adheſion to all mild alkalies, iron and 
ſuch other bodies as are more powerfully attrafted by the 
mineral acids: and yet I cannot help thinking that it is the 
radical principle and primary cauſe of adheſive attraction 
in moſt bodies; and that in mineral waters, &c. it appears 

to us as only aſuperabundant principle, very ſlightly adher- 
ing to their other analyſable ingredients, becauſe theſe 
are already ſaturated with it as a principle of fixation. If 


this idea is juſt it rationally. accounts for its being a ſtrong 


antiſeptic, powerfully counteracting any morbid tendency. 
to a diſſolution of the animal, either fluids or ſolids. But 
this very circumſtance renders it ſtrange (if it is true) that 
it ſhould alſo act as a ſolvent of morbid concretions, ſuch 
as calculi formed by its on fixing influence. 


1 


had, 


Some have ſuggeſted that fire ought to 
be conſidered as a conſtituent ingredient 
of the Bath waters. That it is an ingre- 
dient of them, there is no doubt; though 

I apprehend not exactly in the ſenſe they 
mean. Their preſumption proceeds from 

a miſtaken idea in chemical philoſophy, 

which has been adopted of late, and has 

been pretty much recurred to in ac- 
counting for. ſome of the Phenomena of 
that ſcience. 


Their notion is, that fire exiſts as a 
principle in ſome bodies more than in 
others, without any manifeſt ſign of its 

ſo exiſting in them. Some have deno- 
minated fire in this ſuppoſed ſtate, latent 
neat, a negative poſitive term, like the 
old inexplicable one vis inertig: others 
have conſidered fire as a ſubſtance in 
ſome caſes, fixable and capable of adher- ; 

ing to ſome bodies by ſome power like 
that which the chemiſts now diſtinguiſh 
by. the name of elective attraftion, & 
have | 


but that fire can be really fixed in any 


have no doubt but that fire exiſts in all 
bodies, and that in very unſuſpected 
ſtates: I believe it is even ſo intimately 
incorporated with them, as in a manner 
to conſtitute the very eſſence of their dif. 
ferent ſpecific characters and qualities: 


body, ſeems to me impoſſible; motion 

Being as efſential to its ſlate and character 
as fire, as m ts to its en exi N 
ance. 


All 


"I light and fire are ſubſtattially the ho (and I muſt | 
beg leave to ſay, that it ſavours more of ſceptical cavil- 
ling, than of philoſophical ceſearch, to doubt it) there is 
one circumſtance relative to the mobility of this body that 
philoſophers ſeem never to have duly attended to. Ac- 

cording to their own obſervations and calculations, the mo- 
tions of light are as inſtantaneouſly and rapidly projected 
by the lighteſt refleQion, where no ſenſible heat is gene- 
rated, as from the moſt vehement action of fire in the orb 
of the {un itſelf : it is even by the refleQions of light from 
the ſatellites of the planets which have never been diſco- 
vered to convey any ſenſible heat, that the velocity of the 
light from the ſun to this earth is calculated. This prodi- 
BY, as it may well be called, the aftronomers think they 

| Have obſerved and aſcertained ; but a ſolution of the'my- 


tw) 


All that can be determined then, as to 
the quality of Bath waters from their 
_ analyſable ingredients, is, that they are 
moderate correctors of acidity. ; that they 
are ſtill more. moderately cooling on ac- 
count of their neutral ſalts, and- almoſt 
nn, e 
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| ſtery they ſeem never to have thought of dereQing or en- 
quiring into. At any rate it ſeems palpably abſurd to talk 
of fixing by the weak remora of elective or any other 
known power of aitration, a ſubſtance allowed to be con- 
ſtantly moving, and that too in all directions with ten 
thouſand times, I may ſay, the velocity of a ball out of the 
mouth of a cannon — But whenever ſcience degenerates 

into the hypothetic marvellous, it * all — at 
defiance, 


The very ingenious Meſſrs. Meyer and Beaume ſeem | 
to have penetrated, or to be penetrating into a juſt train of 
reaſoning towards the interpretation of the action of fire in 
other bodies, which the otherwiſe ingenious Monſ. Mac- 
quer labours hard, but unſucceſsfully to refute, See ad- 
ditions to his dictionary of chemiſtry under the article 


cauſticity, 
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* 
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Jo refer the qualities of the waters to 
any inimitable mixture of theſe ingredi- 
ents in them, I o I have no concepti- 
on of that. I admit that nature has an 
inimitable power of variouſly mixing, 
trans forming, and digeſting the ſame ma- 
terials taken in by different'vegetables 
and animals for their nouriſhment ; nay, 
ol digeſting and maturating them in mi- 
neral productions, or unorganiſed bodies 
alſo: but that nature has any inimitable 

mode of ſimply diſſolving ſalts or earths 
in water, that are recoverable again from 


it in their native forms, is what 1 can 5 


ſcarcely reconcile my judgment or un- 
derſtanding to. Simple ſolution is a 
work of nature itſelf; but if there are 
any different inimitable modes of it, they 
are only unknown to me. 


5H * on to my next fie my further 5 
ee on this ſubject, and am, &c. 
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HOPE, n wh Pak not fuſpe& that 
from what I have ſaid in my former, 
I mean to depreciate the virtues of the 

Bath waters, or leſſen them in your e- 
ſteem: it is certain they are endued 
with powers and qualities that the ingre- 
dients ſeparable from them by art will by 
noimeans account for; it follows there- 
fore, that theſe muſt be referred to ſome 
other cauſes: either occult or 9 
Fee or aN 1 45 
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"= © Beſides. EY analyſable nn 


the Bath waters diſcover in themſelves 


two other ſenſible qualities, namely; 

rmaniſeſt heat, and a manifeſt ſulphureous 

It is natural, therefore, to en- 
quire 


t 1 


quire how far theſe circu mſtances may 
contribute to the medicinal e of 
theſe waters. 


1 4 


That the heat of the waters have the 
fame medical qualities with any other 
water heated to the ſame degrees, by 
whatever.means, is, I ſuppoſe, what no 
one will or can doubt. Theſe, with ſub- 
miſſion, I will venture to ſay, are of 
more general importance than is coun- 

b N h the ene e a 
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> Bas it may e aſked; „ is 1 nothing 
e 38 in the e the Wang. the 
Bath waters? If I ſhould anſwer inthe 
affirmative, without explaining my ideas 
of that matter as NE, as I can, I 
might, not unjuſtly, be charged with the 
lame kind of abſurdity as cenſured in 
thoſe, who ſuppoſed there may be dif- 
ferent. inimitable kinds of ſolutions: of | 
ſalts in water. Now, therefore, as 12 
Slip | | of 
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of non that-the 2 He ** oT 
the Bath a is alſo the immediate 
and direct cauſe of their principal vir- 
tues. I will in the firſt place explain o | 
you my conception of the manner in Eh 
which oy ire err heat. 


1 cannot 1 to differ a th 
common and general opinion of the man- 
ner 91 cauſe of the generation of heat 

among mineral mixtures; which in all 
caſes ſuppoſes ſulphur and aqueous moi- 
ſture, as two indiſpenſible ingredients of 
8 fermenting ſubſtances as produce 8 
t. Water indeed cannot be called a di- 
I c but only an intermediate cauſe in 
the production of ſuch heat. Sulbiun 
was for a long time uſed by the chemiſts 
ag a general name, not only for the in- 
flamable principle in bodies, but alſo for- 

one of the elementary conſtituent prin- 
ciples of all bodies; which term is now: 
_ ſuperſeded by that of phlogiſton: but 
1 ind of com mon mineral "+ 
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lamiation of a certain kind and degrees 
is much more W W 
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. . XI © ® The anciens fometies when thy ard ws no rh . 
5 their knowledge of ſubjects, give us marks 


T l they enteridined of thein'by the Hates they 
| goes Wet) or by the /ceteiadaial ſes to which they: ap 


3 Dae. Weber r 


3 2 fol 5 which was 2 
| ies . 


ed by them 52 N 
"which the G ks 
4 * e u line of oe, e, 
: babe nature. 
3 D r Ie ſeemsinone qt 
* : "OS hae ene wo be generation o of all mineral 
_ -” _ ptoduBtions ; by different circumſtances f digeſtion,” t-is 
| ſuſeeptible- of vaticus and feemitigly oppoſite charaRters, 
le rholly inflamable and, by inflamation, it is almoſt 
= 85 whats convertible into acidity : under the firſt jt ſer 
contribute to che phlogiſtic charafter of all mineral 
andes hid gader the ſecond to'their cohefion and denfity 
Thee conſtituent parts of ſulphur are unifori, and ſeem- 
= n | 
| 70 buſtion.in Be open air ir fulphur paſſes through the one fate 
je the other, being inverted into acidity in the very ac- 
_ — — This ſpecies of iam 
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| Tato: em ere with” all ſuch ap 
other mineral ſubſtances · as are deſtitute =p 
of manifeſt acidity. It proves perfealy- 
cortoſive and deſtructive of the adhefive 
' texture of ſome of the ſubſtances it ſo at- 
tacks. Tbis inherent power in reer 
ol corroding or abſorbing. cert; ine ⸗ 
rals, is always exerted by the. intervene i 
tion of aqueous h midity enabling it to 


diy, of Which ſulphur it in its native fate i is be is 
known to the moſt vulgar obſervation to be very different 
in its appearance from every other ſpecies of imflamability. 
But chemiſts, muſt know, that ſulphur or its acid is ſuſ- 
ceptible of converſion into another ſpecies of inflamable or 
 phlogiltic ſubſtance, upon its mixture with iron; alkalies or 
quick lime. In the caſe of its mixture with iron, 1 am e 
aware it may be alledged, that the phlogiſtic air generated 
may proceed wholly from the iron, which will not be ſo eaſi - 
ly proved: but in the other caſe, as neither cauſtic alkalies 


rim deren to cr e e SO 5 


Ihen that the inverſtoa of ſaks and gils into one another 
is neither ſuppoſed; nor will readily be admitted into the 
„ * 


g ; i £3 1 * 


iron and calcarous ſul 
Waters contain evident, though flight, bf 
_ Bgns of both theſe principles concurring 
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ſtances, acts more vehemently, and in ſo 


doing, generates more heat than upon 
ſtances. 


in the generation of their heat. ZBut then 
theſe” ſigns are ſo very flight, that it is 
£ nely impoſſible ſuch a diminutive 
quantity of theſe materials as the waters 
— . of, * * e pro- 


duce 


- that all the ce e amount to no more b 


, continual ſeries of inverſions and reinverſions of forms in- | 


to one another ; nature diſburſing from her treaſury, and 


recollefting i into it again the fame materials after their . 


fing through an innumerable ſeries of tranſmigrations; ſo 
that che moſt ſimple idea that the courſe of nature ſuggeſts 
to us is, that none of its Principles or radical forms known 


to us are immutable under her influence, however ſome of 
them may appear ſo tous. © The incomparable Becher 


may be conſulted on what he ſays relative to this ſubjekt, 


in His compar 
and combuſtion, in a ſmall treatiſe which he wrote, I be- 


* 


ares either n he v vas in W or in the” Is We | 


| 
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<p which u falpbur,'u adit ſuch 2 


between the proceſſes of fermentation- 


# - 


The Bath 


bs. 


are ee pes can — no more — very is 


* abraſions or efMloreſcences brought 
from the fand of materials cee 8 
heat i is . rated and eee 


1 ous the nw 9 Mr. 4 8 
bas, if true, to be quite unintelligible, 
from want of circumſtances neceſſary to 
| ſupport eyen the credibility of the fact. 
Jo me it ſeems exceedingly improbable , 
that a ſtream of cold water, W 
ſmall, ſ ſhould immediately on its entering 
a vein, we ſhall ſuppoſe of pyrites, have 
been found hot, unleſs the materials of 
- which the vein was formed had been 
found much hotter than the water: for 1 


dare venture to affirm, that no water, at 


| leaſt none whoſe analyſis we are yet ac- 
quainted with, contains one twentieth 
part of the efferveſcible materials, that 
would be ſufficient to render them the 
” cauſe of its heat; nor can water inſtan- 
AS. catch ſuch oy any by 

: * 3 ne 
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| E 2 1 
-liding through veins of ſuch fermenta- 


Hot nene witers therefore muſt ac- 
quire their heat, either by being, for 
ſome conſiderable time, ſtagnant upon a 
fermenting bed of ſuch materials; or 
within the reach of the hot fumes that 
ſuch fermenting beds are conſtantly diſ- 
charging into the waters in their ſtagnant 
Nate. The waters may bring the other 
ingredients of their compoſition from 
other parts of their ſubterraneous paſſage | 
into this ſtagnant ſtate: though it is not 
neceſſary to Typpole f that they muſt do 


"i; 


na of pen "IE examination into the fact, I am apt to 
ſuſpect that ſome miſtake muſt have happened to Dr. Oli- . 
ver (or rather Dr. Peirce) in reporting Monſ. Rochas ob- 
ſervation, Junker in his Conſpeftus Chemiz, in the: ar- 
ticle of water mentions the fame. M. Rochas, who ſays, = 
5 he trac ed a mineral ſpring on the Alps, with circumſtances 
” ſimilar to thoſe related by Dr. Oliver: but Junker makes | 
no mention of the water of the ſpring becoming hot at a 


particular ſpot of its under ground courſe, but only of itg 
© þecoming t there aaa. | 


E * 


ſa: but ĩt ſeems to me next to a certain- 
ty that they can only derive their ſymp- 
toms of iron and ſulphureous gas, per- 
haps alſo. moſt of their calcareous earth, 
immediately from the place, whatever 
its extent may be, where their heat is 
generated and maintained, _ .  . 


It is more than probable then, that the 
hot ſprings of Bath are iſſued immedi- 
ately from a ſubterraneous lake (of what 

dimenſions or how far below ground it 
is impoſſible to determine) all, or part of 


Whole baſe is in a ſtate of mineral fer- 


mentation; or is in communication with 
veins through which the hot fumes of 
ſuch a fermentation adjacent to the lake 
diſcharge themſelves. into it. This lake 


cannot be ſuppoſed to be a ſmall one; 


when it is conſidered what a large ſtream 


| is continually iſſuing from jtþy the three 


ſprings taken collectively: for it is with 
great probability preſumed, that they 


have all one ſource ; and that any ſmall 
| „ difference 


f 1 lake may be that feeds the ſprings. 1 


difference daoag them either as to 
heat, or their ingredients, is merely 
the different length of their various 
courſes, or ſome ſuch cireumſtance as 
may ſlightly affect them, between their 
departure from the refervoir and their 
breaking out above ground. 5 


If it is b gelbe. that it 8. require 
an intenſe degree of heat, even equal to 
that of actual fire, to heat ſo large a vo- 
lume of ſtagnant water as I ſuppoſe the 


grant that it would do ſo, if the ſurface 
of the water was expoſed to the acceſs of 
the atmoſpheric air: but even in that 
caſe, there is a wide difference between 
the quantity of heat neceſſary to warm, 

in any given degree, water that is cold, 


and that is neceſſary to keep up the heat 


that it has once acquired. For example, 
the ſmall feeble flame of ſpirit of wine in 


N " lamp, will keep a tea-kettle full of wa- 


| 2 unn hot, though it would never 
4 ; FRE T 0 
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| beſides the excluſion of the common air 
from this lake of hot water, we muſt con- 
ſider that the cavern which contains it 
poſſeſſes all the heat of the water itſelf ; 


and a fluid will never cool while the 


veſſel containing it is hot, and both are 


excluded from the reach of all impreſ- 
ſions of atmoſpheric cold. W 


In my next, I ſhall proceed to give 


you my idea of the virtues which I ap- 


. prehend, the waters derive from their 
1mpregnation by the heat, and am, &c. 
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I” bees next our buſineſs to en. 
quire what qualities and virtues the 
waters may rationallybe ſuppoſed to con- 
: tract from the manner of their being heat- 
ed. My ideas of that matter I ſhall re- 
duce to the two following points; firſt, the 
change produced on the waters them- 
ſelves, or any moiety of them, by the 
firmentative action which gives them 


their heat: ſecondly, the impregnation 


not ſubject to analyſis that they may de- 
rive from the direct cauſe of their 
warmth. | 


1. Water is the only terreſtial ſub. 
[ ſtance that can be accounted a ſimple ele- 
15 . 4 P : ment, 5 


* 
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ent, whoſe conſtituent parts, fo far as 

we can diſcern, are all homogenous; 

but then they are, in my opinion, ſo far 
from being immutable; that there are 
not wanting the ſtrongeſt cauſes of pre- 
ſumption, that its particles are not only 
mutable in their ſtructure, but that they 
are the digeſtible ſperm of all other ter- 
reſtial ſubſtances. If water is the muta. 
ble. ſubject of all other bodies, it can 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed that under its im- 
mence variety of expoſures, it will not 
be ſubject to various impreſſions, which 
may change its properties, . it full 
retain its . as water.“ | 


This 


# I know that the great Boerhaave, whoſe judgment I 
| highly reſpeR, is of opinion that the conſtituent particles 


of water are unalterable, but the ſoundeſt underſtandings | | 


are ſometimes miſtaken. I cannot help looking upon all 
the objeflions that I ever heard made to the famous Van 
Helmont's experiment in proof of water's being the direct 
material nutriment of vegetables, as frivolous and in- 
n | 


Ta 


This I need not enlarge upon as a rati- 
_ onal induction, ſeeing it is well known as 
matter of fact, that in our atmoſphere, 
water, in the different expoſures of wells, 
fountains, rivers, ponds or lakes; ice, 
hail, ſnow, rain, &c. acquires different 
qualities, by the alteration that theſe dif- 
ferent circumſtances make, it is probable, 
upon its elementary conſtituent particles. 
Why then, may not: the evaporable par- 
ticles of water receive different ſpecific 
characters or qualities from the different 
ſpecific modes in which they are heated. 
For example, when oil of vitriol is mixed 
With water, an'intenſe heat is generated, 

by the violent rapidity with which the 
aqueous particles are ſucked into the ſalt, 
and when heated are repelled again, 
giving place to others, till the ſolution 
becomes uniſorm and complete. Can 
we avoid concluding i in this caſe, that 
the water muſt acquire a particular 
quality from this mode of its being ani- 
mated with heat ? from obvious circum- 
1 | Rances, 


; 
» — 
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: 23 not one reaſon ſufficient: to prove, 
or to render it even probable that it does 
Quick lime is diametrically oppo- 
ſite in its nature to oil of vitriol; water 
mixed with it produces as much heat as 
with the other: and the aqueous efflu- 
via raiſed by theſe oppoſite mixtures 
have very different flavours—even gold 


itſelf, which yields to no ſolvent 1 


one, quenched in water, is ſaid to impart 
to it a particular flavour or taſte. | 


" Rinks, therefore, ge us to con- 


clude, that when heat is generated in 


water by its own intervention or mixture 
with other cold ſubſtances, its particles 
muſt thereby bw. _ 2 


; _ 1 


ee the 1 55 . 1 think. we 
ſhall bezjuſtified in making this deduc- 
tion or corollary; That water digeſt- 


edi in n in a heat OS * a mix- 
ture 
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ture oſ ſome of its own” parts; with ſul- 

phureous and other principles, without 
the acceſſion of any actual fire, is likely 
toacquire ſuch a change of its conſtituent 
particles, or at leaſt of ſome of them, as 
may in part enrich the water with thoſe 
medical qualities the waters f 2 are 


found to 8 


"3 


2. A8. to the ond point, ty, ite 
unanalyſable ingredients with which the 
waterisimpregnated. Thereis nomanner 
of doubt but that the Bath waters, along 


1 
4 


with their heat, acquire a ſpecific, difin- 


be caught, to which J have no heftati- 
on in aſcribing their moſt eminent and 
ne r . 


Inflamable gas is vlentifally eme 
in the reſolution of pyritous —_— 
which is always attended with @&menta- 
tive heat. Though it is of the nature of 
an OY" * dil, i in the form 

* 


oo 


of vapour, it freely mixes with water; 
as perhaps any inflamable 2 
would do in the ſame divided ſtate. 
appears to me that Bath waters are no 
farther either ſulphurous or caly beate 
than they are impregnated by that pyri - 
tical ferment which ſupports their heat: 
Ithink I am juſtified, therefore, in con- 
clading. that they derive their heat and 
their characteriſtic qualities. from * 
F . tis 


5 5 8 of 8 means any 

6 e to be in order to eftabliſh 

@ priori their virtues, and conſequently 
to. determine the propriety, and the 
mode of uſing them. But ſometimes, 
after the moſt laborious analyzes we are 

| refered to ſomething inimitable in the 
compoſition, and mixture of the ingre- 1 
dients in waters, as the ſource of their # 
virtues, which are only diſcoverable by 4 
experience and matter of fact. I admit, 

that well atteſted facts, which I believe 


are 


5 


are as numerous in favour of the Bath 
waters as of any, are a very ſufficient au- 
thority for recommending them: but, if 
after moſt accurate inveſtigations, phyſi- 
cCians, as well as the body of their pa- 
tients, muſt refer the virtues of waters 
Wholly to matter of fact, or ſomething 
_ inimitable in their compoſition : then, 
ſuch inve ſtigations are made to very little 
purpoſe: for in that caſe, it is not the 
ingredients in the waters which produce 
their virtues, but ſome inexplicable com- 
poſition of them; ſome ſuch thing as is 
produced by the ſecretion and digeſtion | 
of fluids in the veſſels of vegetables; 
which, out of the ſame nutritive materi- 
als, can Mace either a ad or a e 


04 gas, nen calling fixed air, 
5 1 by no means, eſcaped the attention 
of medical people: which they may find 
as plentifully in briſk cider, or ſpruce 
beer as in a ſaline draught in the act of 
efferveſcence: but, inflamable gas has 

15 | „ not 
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not only eſcaped their · attention, but 

whenever, without their intention, or 
permiſſion, it has inſinuated itſelf into 
their compoſitions, they have taken par- 
ticular care to avoid it: as, in the waſh- 
ing of ſal polychreſt, and the almoſt total 
diſuſe of the balſam of ſulphur; while 
the diſguſting ingredient was in fact the 
moſt active and important one in the 
compoſitions. 


This inflaccable gas, called KY __ 
tic air, which I ſhall call the progeny of 
ſulphur, becauſe, I do not think it can 
properly be accounted the inflamable 
part of it only ; but rather, an inverſion. 
of its ſubſtance or corporeal particles in- 
to a volatile and more perfectly inflama- 
ble modification. 1 have lately ſeen an 
D d4ccount 


* As in my idea of the nature and origin of bitumens, 

and other mineral combuſtibles, I may be deemed to differ 
from ſome very reſpectable names, and of great authority, 
I ſhall here aſſign my reaſons for doing ſo. Maequer is 
inclined to refer all the bituminous claſs of ſubſtances to a 


1 1 


account of ſome experiments tending to 
confirm this idea of the matter, 


This inflamable vapour, 1 FE AY as 
one of the molt active, to be at the ſame 
time, to the ſenſe, mild principles that 
can be employed in medicine : even ſul- 
phur 1 in the form of flowers, which is not 
in quite ſo bad repute as this progeny of 
it is amongſt phyſical folk, never exerts its 

ener 


vegetable origin: Newman ſeems, though be does not 
ſpeak deciſively, to lean to the ſame opinion: Juncker, 
with more reaſon, in my judgment, objects to that idea, 
and rather chuſes to refer all mineral inflamables to an ori- 
ginal primordial ſtock of that ſpecific ſubſtance lodged in 
the bowels of the earth. Stahl likewiſe, whoſe authority 
I ſhould be proud of being ſupported by, objects to the 
idea of bitumens being a gonverſion out of ſulphur. 


My reaſons for differing from ſuch reſpeftable authori- | 
ties are, firſt, wherever bituminous ſubſtances abound, 
there is always to be found an intermixture of pyritous or 
_ fulphurous ſubſtances as of parts that had not been fully 
converted into the bituminous form: ſecondly, in the diſ- 
tillation of all bituminous ſubſtances, there is always pro- 
duced a volatile acid, fimilar to ol. ſulph. per camp. 
* in the * of ſulphur without . 
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efficacy in the animal conſtitution, but in 


ſo far as it is ſubtiliſed into this volatile 
inflamable ſtate; a ſtate which the in- 
flamation of ſulphur in the open air can- 
not reduce any of its parts to, as is ma- 
nifeſt from both the ſingular pungency 
of its ſmell, and the colour of 1 its Hame, . 
when burning. 


Da... It 


it, there is always produced an inflamable gas, called phlo- 
giſton, which has all the characters of the inflamable part 
of bitumen reduced to da hari 


1 think theſe confiderations nearly amount to a proof, 
that ſulphur, under certain circumſtances, by the ener- 
gy of its own phlogiſticated character is convertible 
| into bitumen: Upon the whole, therefore, I am for the 

above reaſons, ſtrongly inclined to conclude that beds of 
anthraceous ſubſtances, ſuch as coal, &c. have been ori- 
ginally beds of pyrites, digeſted by nature into their pre- 
ſent inflamable character, and that all the bitumens, pe- 
troleous mineral pitches, and oils, are fermentative exſu- 
dations from ſuch beds or veins of pyrites either tranſ- 
formed or transforming into the more inflamable ſtate, 
forced or diſtilled from theſe beds by that internal ſelf. ge- 
| perated heat among the materials that is acceſſory to the 
converſion of the ſulphureous into the bituminous nature. 
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It is impoſſible to determine in what 
quantity the Bath waters are impregnated 
with this vapour: for while the flavour 
of it to the ſmell is, particularly to ſome 

people, very faint; the ſmoothneſs of the 
waters upon the palate ſeems to indicate 
the impregnation to be very conſidera- 
ble. I ſhould be inclined to ſuppoſe that 

a great deal of that effluvia depoſits 
much both of its volatility and of its olid 
character, by its detention and digeſtion 

among the waters in their ſubterraneous 5 
bed. without any poſſibility of its eſcap- 
ing from them, probably for a long time; 
if the reſervoir or collection of the wa- 
ters be large, as there is much reaſon to 
conjecture it is. We know, in fact, that 
ſimilar inflamable vapour abounds much 
in many places when it betrays very 
faint tokens of its exiſtence to the ſmell. 


N But in bY SPS it is impoſſible to 
determine in what quantity this attenu- 
ated ſubſtance exiſts in the waters, we 


know 


G8. þ 


know for certain that its active power i is 
very great in very ſmall quantities: 
which ſeyeral chemiſts have experienced 
in their elaboratories to their no ſmall 
W | 


The ſpecific properties of this adive 
principle are theſe: 1. It has all, and in 
ſome conditions even more than all, the 


volatility | of any known either alka- 


line or acid ſpirit ; without, firſt, any of 
their irritating pungency, and ſecondly, 
without hazard of having its volatility 
ſuppreſſed or ſubdued in the conſtitution 


by ſaturation with oppoſite principles, as 


either acid or alkaline volatiles have; 
| theſe cannot go far in the animal circula- 
tion without encountering oppoſite prin- 
ciples in the conſtitution, which on com- 


bination with them, render them neuter 


and ſuppreſs their activity. 
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But with regard to this fulphureous ; 
bez it is a point I cannot take up- 
on me to determine, whether it can be 
animalized by the aſſimilating powers of 
the human frame, or not. 


Now, a medicine is no longer a medicine 
in our conſtitution than while it remains 
unaffimilated thereby. Whenever it is ani- 
malized it becomes part of ourſelves, and 
ſo is diveſted of its medical quality. The 
more tenacious therefore any ſubſtance 
is of its own ſpecific character, after be- 
ing taken into our conſtitution, the longer 
and more powerſully it acts as a medi- 
eine. His is the plain and obvious reaſon 
why mercury and antimony are Juch pow- 
erful medicines : the vital principle in the 
animal conſtitution has not power ſuffi- 
"cient to alter or aſlimilate theſe ſub- 
ſtances into its own nature; therefore 
they act with all their ſpecific momen- 
tum and qualities while they remain in 
it. % 
2. Further, 


L 39 J 


2. Further, another quality of this gas 


is that, as J have already hinted, it is ſo 


far from being irritating, that it is, on the 
contrary anodyne; nay, there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect that if it was taken in an over- 
doſe, it would prove narcotic. 


3. Again, it is wonderfully healing, u 


all caſes of ſores or ſolutions of continu- 


ity either external or internal: this is 


what convinces me of what I hinted be- 


fore, that the Bath waters under proper 


management might be rendered a uſeful 
medicine in conſumptive caſes. Of ſul- 
phur and its progeny, I dare be bold to 
affirm, that we know no other medicine 
ol ſuch healing virtue and eſſicacy. 


When the qualities of medicinal wa- 
ters are once preciſely known, or can 


from circumſtances be ſhrewdly gueſſed 


at; the extent of their utility, the ratio 
. of their effects, the caſes to which they 
are adapted; and the method of directing 
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and regulating the uſe of them, becomes 
known of courſe. Upon the whole, thus 
much in general may be ſaid of the vir- 
tues of the Bath waters, that they give 
additional warmth and vigour to the cir- 
culation; they expand and enrich the 
fluids; they ſooth any irratibility of the 
ſyſtem, and in ſome degree prove intoxi- 
cating and narcotic; they plump the 


parts, ſoften the ſkin, and promote per- 


ſpiration; they tend to heal and dry up 
all ſores internal or external; and they 
ſweeten the blood, ſheathing and cor- 


recting any acrimony therein. 


3 


After having ummutticated to you my 
idea of the ſpecific qualities of the Bath 
waters; the information you wanted does 


not, I apprehend, require thht 1 ſhould 
enter into any detail of the various ma- 
ladies to which the internal uſe of them 
is adapted: from their leading characters 
wat _ be- determined a priori, with- 


5 . Out 


0 4a ] 


out appealing to the numberleſs cures 
Aa by Gems | 


It may "th of Gin nfs ho- 
ever, to perſons coming or ſent to Bath 
for the uſe of the waters, to mention, 
firſt; negatively, that they will by no 
means agree with perſons of a full habit, 
or labouring under any diſeaſe that ariſes 
| therefrom, unleſs the waters themſelves ei- 
ther prove laxative, or ſuch habits are firſt 
properly reduced by a cooling and light 
regimen, both as to the quality and quan- 
tity of their diet, Which ought alſo to be 
ſtrictly adhered to during their uſe of 
the waters. I have known ſeveral in- 
ſtances of perſons who have reſorted to 
Bath for complaints ariſing ſolely from 
plethora and a too vigorous: circulation; 
with ſuch the waters conſtantly diſa- 
greed. This is the more neceſſary to be 
attended to, becauſe frequently the ſame 
morbid ſenſations, eſpecially in the ſto- 
mach, are felt and complained of by 
perſons of oppoſite conſtitutions, and in 
| fact, 


Cel 


fuct, are excited by ' oppoſite cauſes. 
Secondly, it may be adopted as an 
aphoriſm or maxim in regard to the ſafe 
and "advantageous uſe of theſe. waters, 
that the lower and cooler ones diet is, in 
ſo much the larger quantity they may be 
uſed with ſafety and benefit; and I am 
perſuaded that where important benefit 
is wiſhed or expected to be obtained from 
them, they ought to be drunk in much 
larger quantity than is at e e che 
faſhion t to uſe them i in. 5 J 

| As to the external uſe of the waters ; 
dhe benefits of ordinary warm bathing it. 
ſelf are ſo extenſive and various, that it 
is a problem of no eaſy diſcuſſion to de- 
termine all the variety of caſes in which 
the external uſe of the Bath v waters is ex- 
pedient and ſalutary. e 
The uſe of the thermometer is now ſo 
familiar at Bath, that the very guides 
are learned e that ſubject: but after 
: all, . 


i 


* 5 b % 


all, every ones own feeling i is the moſt 
certain directory in that reſpect. There 
is a conſiderable difference among con- 
ſtitutions and textures of ſkins as to the 
degrees of heat at which they feel poſi- 
tive warmth; what may be only a tepid 
bath to one, may be a poſitively warm 
bath to another. The moſt uſeſul appli- 
cation of the thermometer would be to 
the aſcertaining according to every ones 
own feeling, the degrees of heat be- 
tween tepidity, or the ſame degree of 
heat with their ſkin, and the greateſt de- 
gree of heat that ſuch ſkin can bear: then 
the intentions of a tehid bath, a warm bath, 

or a very warm bath, might be preciſely 
adjuſted: but I look upon the thermo- 
meter as a ſuperfluous nicety where ſen- 
ſation is concerned. A tepid bath is moſt 
ſuitable for perſons of firm and tolerably 
ſound conſtitutions; it is leaſt diſturbing. 
to the natural ſlate of the circulation, and 
molt antiſpaſmodic. A warm bath, which 
ought to be ſenſibly hotter than the ſkin, 

3 is 


TJ 


is moſt favourable for abſorption; it alla 
dilates the fluids, and .of conſequence 


expands | the veſſels, eſpecially the ſub- 
cutaneous ones, it alſo enlarges the pulſe | 
and ſomewhat quickens it. A very warm 
bath, that is ſuch a degree of heat as a 
perſon can bear and no more, beſides the 
effect of a warm bath, brings a degree of 
redneſs or ſlight ſuperficial inflammation 
upon the ſkin, and therefore is moſt cal- 
_ culated for preſent and ſpeedy. relief i in 
all internal achs and pains ; ; whether 
gnawing or more ſharp and acute; which 
relief ought to be ſeconded by judicious 
management afterwards : but to anſwer 
any of theſe purpoſes, - ſome attention 
muſt be paid to the time of continuance 
in the bath. | 


Here I ſhall . my a e e 
odd you on the n of Bath waters, 
and am, &c. : e | | 


/ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Te ind RO of the ſubſequent 


paper was projected for the public 
ſervice in a different form. It had often 


been ſuggeſted to my mind, that it would 


be an act of humanity and benevolence, 
and prove of ſome real benefit and ad- 
vantage to the public, to publiſh, and pe- 
riodically to republiſh in the news-papers 


in general, a few monitory cautions and 
directions relative to ſuch epidemics as 
are annually more orleſs recurrent, at par- 

ticular ſeaſons. Many fuch complaints, 
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by no means dangerous in their own na- 
ture, often prove not only dangerous, 
but fatal among the people at large, 
merely from their want of the knowledge 
of ſome few very ſimple means both of 
alleviating and of preventing ſuch diſor- 
ders, at little or no expence.—I do not 
mean in order to make the people doc- 
tors, but to teach them when they are 
neceſſary, and when in not a few ſimple 
and eaſy caſes, they may do without 
them. People have no conception how 
many painful and dangerous diſarders 
may be either relieved or avoided by 
very ſlight attention to themſelves in 
proper time. 


rull of this idea, and as a ſpecimen of 
i ſuch a plan, I ſent to the editors of the 
Bath Journal, ſome ſhort remarks and 

directions 


directions e to autumnal diſorders 
| of the bowels, which they were ſo good 
| as. to Publiſh in their paper of the gd 
of September laſt, and which were ins» 
tended to be ſucceeded by ſomething 
upon the ſame plan, on ' autumnal and 
other plain fevers, But the misfortune 

is, that things ſo communicated to the 
public (unleſs they are repeatedly in 
culcated at the proper ſeaſons, and 
people are readmoniſhed to be upon 
their guard) for once only, whatever 
their conſequence and importance may 
be, are, if at all attended to, ſoon for- 
gotten and loſt, I thought therefore, if 
there was any thing uſeful, or worthy 
of attention in the following practical re- 
marks on plain fevers (which are now in- 
deed enlarged with ſome phy ſiological 


views on the n they had a better 
inn 


| Chance of being attended to, by being 
| annexed to the preceding idea of the na - 
me of the Bath waters, For, as I have 
nid. any ſubje& treated of in a news- 
paper. has little chance of being daly at- 
tended to, unleſs ſome plan was eſta- 
bliſhed for the periodical repetition of it. 
Health is a valuable thing; but people 
are apt to treat it as they do their duty, 
and ſupinely forget the moſt obvious 
and eaſily avoided dangers, unleſs they 
re repeatedly put upon their guard. 
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like all other pro- 
Te .error and 
bted. 1 do not know 
the public. have at 


1 


any time — 1 from any of the dog- . 


mata in medicine, t 
y' the. introduction 


an what it has felt 
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(in 7 recent — of that phaſe) a as a 
too common and general denomination 
of plain en. I” » 
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The bulk of 8 ty the 
young and thoſe of full habits, have a 
natural dread of fevers, which it is ex- 
ceedingly inhuman to inflame, as the 
addition-pf the term putrid to fever does, 
even to the degree of abſolute terror; 
by people annexing the idea of infection 
alſo to gᷣutridity. When fevers are preva- 
lent, nothing is heard of in the country, 
and amongſt unſkilful prattitioners but 
putrid fevers : and to be ſure it is a very 
convenient idea for them to propagate ; 
for as he term is now underſtood to imply 


the bers dcgeg pinpeds of an' alan ler 


bad ſucceſs, and of magnifying their {kill 


heir their patients Cn to recover. 
89D S005 30 70} won oe onus vu 

Tam ſurprized that it 555 not 5 be- 
bore now occurred to ſome gentleman of 


i 4 
4 5 2 con- 


+ 


e knowled ge and authority i in 
the profeſſion, to ſtem that torrent of 
abuſe, and alleviate the influence of its 
cruel impreſſion on the minds of the 
public; which not only drives apprehen- 
five people from every part of the coun- 
try, where the moſt common fever hap- 
pens to be epidemic, but terrifies them 
from fulfilling, but with dread and ter- 
ror ſufficient to produce a bad fever, the 
offices of humanity due to their ſick re- 
lations and molt intimate friends. | 


The ſubje& has often occurred to me, 
| and would have been attempted long 
ago, but for the apprehenſion of being 
inſenſibly led thereby more deeply into 
the conſideration of the nature of fevers, 
than my late or preſent degree of appli- 
cation would be ſufficient to accompliſh. 
Humanity will however, I hope, apolo- 
gize for my attempting to offer ſome 
looſe hints, for the relief of the minds of 


my fellow. creatures upon this ſubject, 
without 


Ry 


without that extenſion and. regularity 
that might entitle them to the name of an 
eſſay. If any practitioners can derive 
any aſſiſtance or improvement from them 
8 34 ; fo much the better. | 


iſt, The firſt FTE I FN for 
the benefit of general information, 1s, 
that formerly, when the ſcience of me- 
dicine was taught and ſtudied in a more 
regular and ſcientific manner than, in 
my apprehenſion it has been of late, in 
this country at leaſt ; the term putrid, as 

applied to fevers, had a very different 
ſignification and meaning from that af- 
Hxed to it within theſe few years, Then, 
a putrid fever meant no more than any, 
or every fever in which there was a con- 
coction and critical diſcharge of the mor- 


bific matter in order to the cure or ex- 


tinction of the fever. The change of the 
morbific matter that qualified it for be- 
ing diſcharged by the different emunc- - 
tories of the: * 1 conſidered as 


putre- 


: putrefation, juſt as we do ths or the 
8 RE matter in an inappſibume. | 


_ is not my wafgels here to Seer 
the propriety or impropriety of theſe 
ideas, but only to ſtate them : from what 
I have:ſaid, the reader will obſerve, that 
the old notion of a putrid fever, had no- 
thing ſhocking in it; but in the preſent 
day that ſenſe of a putrid fever is ſuppreſ- 
| ſed and forgotten. I am not certain 
whether the very idea of the neceſlity or 
reality of concoction and crifis in fevers 
is not treated as hypothetical by ſome of 
great name in the medical line. The 
term putrid is indeed retained, but it has 
totally changed its ſignification and 
meaning into that of a fever of the moſt 
malignant and infectious kind; — a fever 
that is rarely to be met with, except in 
crouded ſhips, hoſpitals and jails; and 
even then ought only to be called pu- 
treſcent, or apt to degenerate into N 5 
drin. „„ | 
Xt E4 adly., My 


L 56 J 


Ey. My ſecond general obſervation 
is, that no fever of which the ſick reco- 
ver, ought to be called putrid :—for, 
wherever a fever either actually com- 
mences with the putridity of the fluids, 
or in its courſe degenerates into that 
ſtate, it is i e the 5 can 
recover "he. EN | 


240 Every OP of whatever kind 
it is, becomes putrid before it becomes 
mortal. Whenever the progreſſive mo- 
tion of the blood, and the powers of the 
circulation are ſo oppreſſed by any fever, 

that they can no longer reſiſt a tendency 
to fall into inteſtine fermentation ; then 
pautrefaction begins. So that if putre- 
faction is made a ſcare-crow to. frighten 
and alarm people, they ſhould alſo with 
equal reaſon be urged to fly from all fe- 

vers, and indeed all mortal diſeaſes and 
dead bodies. I have ſeen a perſon in an 
ordinary dropſy more putrid before 
feath, ak ever I faw a perſon * in any 
=D} 7-95 . fever, 


c * 


fever, except one, . chat was in a mi- | 
E not a ee N But 31 K 
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„J. Putre een a and —— are 
quite different things. They have ſo lit 
tle certain connection with one another, 
that it is really queſtionable Whether 
proper putrid effluvia are at all the im- 
mediate vehicle of infection. We know 
in the caſes of the ſmall pox, the venereal 
diſeaſe, the itch, the leproſy, &c. that 
it is not putrid effluvia, but effluvia of a 
different concoftion, generated by theſe 
eine diſeaſes, that convey ene 


| thy. When fevers or ice diſciſes 
are epidemic at any. particular ſeaſon, 
it is very common to confound infectious 
and epidemic with one another. For ex- 
ample, when' the dyſentery or bloody- 
flux, which is generally an autumnal 
epidemic, is common, how is it poſſible 
to determine that it is infectious, as it 
is is generally TROY to be. For when a 
diſeaſe 


a1 


diſeaſe is epidemic, ho can it poſſibly 
be aſcertained that any one catches it by 
infection? In a ſeaſon when fevers were 
_ Epidemic, I have known divers perſons 
of the ſame family, though above twenty 
miles. diſtant from each other, ſeized 
with the ſame fever nearly about the 
fame time. Probably if they had been 
at home, it would have been concluded 
they had caught it by infection one from 
8 another. 


1 the ls. no > weialent and cau- 
tious phyſician will raſhly pronounce any 
_ epidemic fever to be a putrid one in the 
modern uſage of that term. Indeed I am 
of opinion, that out of regard to the caſe 
and quiet of the minds of the public, no 
fever ſhould be pronounced putrid and 
infeclious, which is the ſame as calling 
it peſtilential, without the ſanction of a 
conſultation of judicious phy ſicians. Leſt 


therefore, under the ambiguity of the 


term, practitioners Who are fond of the 
| word 


J 2 
8 « 


word putridity, ſhould till uſe it when 
ſpeaking of fevers under their care, they 
ought to be defired to explain themſelves, 
and tell in which of its ſenſes they uſe it. 


. 


SECTION U. 


THE remote inherent cauſe of fevers, 
Lu js a ſubject of ſome obſcurity, and 
has been but obſcurely treated of by the 
great variety of authors who have han- 
dled it. The cauſe of the worſt kinds of 
fevers both continued and intermittent, 
has been generally referred to ſome ex- 
_ ceſs or depravity of the fluids, moſt ge- 
nerally of the bile; but I am not certain 
whether that ought not rather to be ac- 
counted an effect, than a cauſe of the dif- 
_ eaſe. Some ſymptoms are ſo early and 
in a manner coeval with the diſeaſe, that 
it is not at all wonderful to find them 
= 1 TE fixed 


1 2 


ned upon as the cauſes of it. I am of 


opinion, that the moſt obvious and di- 

rect prediſpoſing cauſe of all fevers, 
ought to be attributed to a morbid ate 
of the ſtin; particularly, to a decay or 
deficiency of the circulation of the red 


blood, in its finer veſſels to which it or- 


dinarily extends in a ſtate of health. 


It is generally allowed that a certain 
degree of rigour or coldneſs is the im- 
mediate prelude to all fevers. As the 


red blood is the origin, ſeat and elabora- 
tory of animal heat, a deficiency- in the 
extent of its circulation along the veſſels 
of the ſkin, of courſe produces a ſenſa- 
| tion of coldneſs. | 


| Whether the kin has ever ng con- 


: | fdered as ſuch or not, it certainly is as 


much a vital organ as any of the inter- 
nal viſcera that are accounted ſuch, 


Nay more, it is not only of equal im- 


portance with * of theſe in reſpect 
of 


* 50 
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of its proper or private function, but it 
is the regulator of the integrity of the ac- 
tion of all the internal viſcera; being 
the periphery or boundary of our ſyſtem, 
its reaction is the equilibrium which re- 
gulates the circulation and functions of 
all the internal parts: therefore a decay 
of the vital warmth and energy of the 
ſkin, induces an oppreſſive momentum 
or load of the circulation of the red blood 
upon the internal parts in general: hence 
that ſenſe of heavineſs, dull pain, inter- 
nal heat and thirſt, which generally com- 
mences with the rigour of a ren or the 
cold fit of an intermittent. "tes 


1 ; . 
. $i 
: þ- 


5 The 4 ani ſolids axle Few in the 
degree in which they are deſerted by the 
warmth of the red blood,“ fall into that 
vacillatory tremor which mechanically 
tends to rouſe again and revive the lan- 


guiſhing 


ln my medical reſearches, I have offered ſome conſi- 
derations to prove, that the red blood is the laboratory 
and fountain of animal heat, 


i 
* 
4 TY , 


guiſhing circulation in the ſkin: in this 
they are aſſiſted by that perception of 
coldneſs annexed to this ſtate of the ſen- 
tient fibres, which makes their tremor 
feel as if it was a faint effort of the will 
to recal warmth. In fact as that is the 
deſign of nature in exciting the tremor; _ 
that end is produced : for then the 
fit, or what is properly called the faves, 
commences. But as there 1s a mechani- 
cal antagoniſm 'in all the operations of 
nature, and as in every caſe re- action 
proves equal to action, ſo in the ſame 
degree that the languor and coldneſs pre- 
vailed, and according to the difficulty 
with which it was overcome, with the 
like accelerated intenſeneſs does the red 
blood rebound beyond the ordinary li- 
mits of its circulation: for with ſtrictnefs 
of propriety a fever may be deſined a 
general error loci, or propulſion of the red 
blood into that ſeries f velſele which do not 
admit it in . 


This 
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This I take to be a fair and plain de- 
ſinition of the animal mechaniſm of a 
fever, without having recourſe to ſpaſm 
or ſtimulus, or any more unintelligi- 
ble cauſes. The heat of the blood. 

| ſcorching regions of the conſtitution 

7 which it does not occupy in health, will 

account for all the ſymptoms of ſtimuli 
ans _ acetic: in fevers... 


6 22 


lt. is very certain that both the Raine 

aud duration of fevers are proportioned 
to the degree and continuance of the cold 
fit or rigour that-excites them. If that 1 is 
ſhort and ſevere, like the trembling fit 
of an intermittent, the fever that dee 5 

it, may be expected to be high and rapi 
in its courſe: if on the contrary, it is ob- 
ſcure and languid, with a kind of laſſitude 

hanging about one for ſome time, the fe- 

ver Will be of a proportionably low and 
| tedious type. Fevers ſeem likewiſe to 
derive much of their type from the par- 

ticular internal part or parts which be- 

Se „ come 


(641. 
me firſt or moſt oppreſſed by his: cir- 


culation on its retiring from the ſurface. 
Thus in the caſe of a pleuriſy, or peri- 
- pneumony, it ſeems to fall principally 
upon the pleura or lungs, and in all acute 
rheumatiſms upon the ligaments and 
tendinous extremities of the muſcles. I 
have ſometimes been inclined to think 
that the cauſe of what were formerly 
called low nervous fevers, (which are 
little heard of now, ſince the term pu- 
tridity became ſo faſhionable) might be 
owing to the bias of the internal circula- 
tion falling in ſuch caſes upon the coats 
of the nerves, eſpecially near their ori- 

gin, and ſo greatly oppreſſing their ac- 
tion: it is very certain that in the begin- 
ning of ſome of theſe fevers the medulla 
ſpinalis ſeems . affected ere its 
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Plain fever is one that is attended 
2 with no acute painor local inflamma- 
tion. Such generally are the epidemics 
which Prevail from the height of ſum- 

mer to the end of winter, and indeed E 
may fay, through the whole year; ſince 
from a general change in people's conſti- 
tutions, febrile inflammations, ſuch as 
pleuriſies, &c. have become leſs fre- 
quent. Plain fevers ought only to be dif- 
| tinguiſhed by the ſhortneſs or e of 
their courſe and period. 


We haye few examples. of. ſuch ra. 
7 fevers 1 now as terminate in three 
days. Ardent or ſeven day fevers 
are ſomewhat more common; but even 
they are not generally epidemic, | 
being commonly excited by ſome 


accidental cauſe, or error in regimen 
F $i that - 
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that the patient has been expoſed to. 
Nine or eleven days fevers are exceed- 
ingly common, and at the ſame time, the 
moſt mild and tractable of any ſpecies of 
fevers, if they are not perverted in their 
courſe by indiſcreet or injudicious ma- 
nagement. The moſt tedious plain fe- 
vers that we are acquainted with are 
ſuch as hold out to the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth day. When fevers ſeem to exceed 
that period, they ou ght rather to be ac- 
counted relapſes, owing to an imperfect 
or diſturbed criſis at that time. 


The ſhorter a 8 is, EY more UE | 
tink and perceptible is its criſis, In long 
fevers, on the contrary, the ſigns of a cri- 
ſis are frequently very imperceptible, 
and the beginning of its decline undi- 
ſcernible for ver days. 5, 

| Every ever conſiſts of, or is Uiviſible 
into, o, three diſtinguiſhable parts. 1. Its 
A e or FIRE period during which the 
1 "heat, 
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heat, ſickneſs, thirſt, &c. daily increaſes, 
till it riſes to a certain pitch. 2. Its 
fate, when that pitch to which the fever 
has ariſen, becomes ſtationary, neither 
increaſing nor abating for ſome time, 
proportioned to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs 
of its augment. g. Its criſis and decline, 
in which it begins to throw off by per- 
ſpiration, urine, or &c. ſome of the con- 
cocted matter or fluids (which is the rea- 
fon, as J explained above, why all con- 
tinued fevers were formerly called pu- 
trid ones) and gradually to abate in its 
ſymptoms. So that the whole courſe of 
a fever may juſtly be compared to a 
land- flood, which gradually ſwells io a 
height, continues at that ſwell for ſome | 
time and then gradually ſubſides. In 
ſhort, one fit (or paroxy ſm, as the learn- 
ed call it) of a regular intermittent, is an 
exact repreſentation of all that is tran- 
faced during the courſe of the longeſt 
fever. It therefore argues but very little, 


either ſcientific knowledge, or practical 
F 2 obſer- 
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obſervation, to ſay, FR a fever may be 
| | ſafely ſuppreſſed or ſubdued in any ſtage 


bol its courſe. There are I believe ſuch 


medicines (or rather poiſons) as are able 
to produce that deluſive but fatal effect: 

4g happily however Ay are e known but 0 
5 fer 3. 
0 The criſis of a fever may ſometimes 
with greater ſafety and ſucceſs, be anti- 
cipated by forcing a critical diſcharge; 
but it requires much caution and judg · 
ment to diſcern, from the tate of the diſ- 
eaſe, aud the ſtrength of the patient, when 

that 1 is ſafe: becauſe when it fails, mat- 

ters are in a hazard of being rendered 
worſe, Therefore it is the wiſeſt and ſafeſt 
caurle to moderate and regulate - the 


2 beight of a fever, by a more temperate 


uſe of thoſe medicines, by which in larger 
doſes a criſis is ſometimes accelerated. 
The reader will probably. apprehend 
(and indeed he will not be miſtaken) that 
in what I have faid, I have an eye to r, 
* „„ James 8 
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James's bes,” I cannot deny my rat: * 
frage to its being a valuable and efficaci- 
| ous medicine. I know very well that, 
upon the ſame principles, a very great 
variety of medicines of ſimilar qualities 
may be compoſed: but I can ſee no ne- 
ceflity for altering the form of a medi- 
cine; whoſe character and doſes are ſuf- 
ficiently known and eſtabliſhed, Ion, 
I have ſeen it ſhamefully and fatally miſ- 
applied; but that muſt be charged to the 
account of the adminiſtrator, and not of 
the medicine. When given and repeated 
in ſuch doſes as are juſt ſufficient to pro- 
-duce and keep up a ſoftneſs or gentle 
| Jimpneſs upon the ſkin, it will ſcarcely 
fail of keeping any ordinary fever within 


the bounds: of Ay. 


thi proof and illuſtration of the neceſſi- 
ty of a criſis in all continued fevers, I 
will only add: if we reflect that when in 
health, nature is conſtantly throwing off 


15 ſome evacuation, ſuch parts of the 
F 3 blood 
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blood as by their continuance in the heat 
and circulation thereof, are exhauſted of 
their animal properties and forms: how 
much more muſt the heat of a tever re- 
duce a far larger proportion of the fluids 

into that exhauſted ſtate, which becomes 
a load upon the remaining vital mations, 
and would ſuppreſs em: if thay were 
not a : 


I have difinmiſhed TR 8 by 
cheir periods into three kinds, firſt, the 
ardent, or ſeven day fever. This fe- 
ver will bear plentiful bleeding, if it 18 


early performed, that is before it has ar- 


rived at its height; for this ought to be 
carefully attended to and remembered, 
that no fever whether ſhort or long can 
be benefited by bleeding, and may ſuf- 
fer damage by it, after it has attained 
that ſtage of its courſe, In other reſpeRs, 
that fever ought to be treated wholly with 
cooling internal medicines, gentle laxa- 
fiyen, cooling poultices to the extremities, 
* and 


F s 


Cm 
and tepid bathing of the feet and legs, © 


in order to ſolicit as much as poſlible, 


the momentum or weight of the fever 
from the head. In all ſuch fevers, bliſ- 
tering is not only uſeleſs dat . 
n | 1 wy 


Fevers that left to nature n their 
criſis in nine and eleven days, are gene- 
rally the mildeſt, leaſt dangerous, and, 
I am apt to think, the moſt common of 
all epidemic fevers, if they are not irri- 


| tated by indiſcreet bliſterings, wine, and 


other hot medicines. I think I have had 
ſtrong evidences in ſupport of this opi- 
nion, having oftener than once in diffe- 
rent ſeaſons, ſeen between thirty and 
forty perſons ſucceſſively in the fever L 
ſpeak of, without almoſt an untoward 
ſymptom amongſtthem, while at the ſame 
time, many feyers that were treated with 
that hot. and irritating regimen, were re- 
puted malignant, and proved fatal. This 
fever will bear bleeding in its firſt ſtage, 
2 4 as 


= | =. _ ay 


a T have ſaid above; but even that is not 
always, nay, I think, not generally abſo- 


' | lutely neceſſary; its ſymptoms being 


rarely violent or alarming in any reſpe&. 
The only troubleſome ſymptom I have 
found attending it, is ſometimes an in- 
tenſe head-ach, and at other times, an 
obſtinate watchfulneſs, or inability to 


MNeep; the former generally receives 


great relief from the application to the 
forehead and temples of cloths wetted 
with a cephalic lotion, compoſed of two 
parts roſe water, one part ſpirit of vine- 
gar, with a ſmall proportion of Hungary 
water; at the ſame time applying poul - 
tices to the feet, which ought to be re- 
newed every night, and removed in the 
morning, waſhing the feet then with 
warm milk and water, and wrapping. 
them up in flannel: the latter ſymptom 
is generally relieved by adding a few, 
that is, four or five drops of laudanum 
in every ſaline draught, which 1s gene- 
rally repeated once in five or fix hours, 
until reſt is procured. 

5 The 
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The fevers that run out to the fi. 


teenth day are naturally attended with 
more danger, and require more medi- 
cines, and other cordials proper to ſup- 
port the powers of life in overcoming 
the diſeaſe : but if the diſeaſe has been 
duly attended to from its beginning, 


even theſe are rarely neceſſary, till the 
fever is in its ſtate, or advancing in its 


| ſecond ſtage ; and ſo far as I can truſt ob- 
ſervation, I am apt to think that cam- 
phire, and a pretty liberal uſe of wine, 
will abundantly anſwer the purpoſe. 
The ſingular excellence of camphire be- 


vond any of either the aromatic or acrid 
medicines, lies in its being ſtimulating 

and penetrating, without heating in the 

manner that the others do. There are a 


few other medicines which I apprehend 
have ſome title to correſpondence with it 
in that ſingular quality, and I am ſur- 
prized that in that light, they have e- 
ſcaped the attention of all the compilers 
of materia medica's and pharmacopeia's I 

gs am 
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aw acquainted with. I ſhall mention 
| j-, three of them, in order to recommend 
tmem to the examination and trial of phy- 
|  ficians. | The agnus caſtus, the pyrethrum, 
| and the peppermint: the laſt we are pretty 
certain may be uſed with ſafety and ad- 
vantage, in pretty large and repeated 
doſes. Qu. Was it not expreſly on ac- 
count of this ſingular and important qua- 
lity, that the agnus caſtus and camphire, 
nay even the mentha vulgaris arida, were 
formerly claſſed among the principal an- 
ti-aphrodifiacs, while the mentha vulgaris 
viridis, was, with ſome juſtice, reputed 
to be of a contrary quality? 


In juſtice to Dr. Miller's vindication 
of the ſafety and importance of the uſe 
of the bark in continued fevers, I muſt 
ſay, that when! ſeaſonably applied, I 
think it of very great ſervice. I ne- 

ver gave it before a fever was in its 
ſecond ſtage, or arrived at its height, 
and when I thought the ſtate of the. 
patient very precarious, then indeed, 
. | 1 


FI 
'E have i it to be adminiſtered | 


very liberally, and with. great ſucceſs, 


| Tſo far as I have a right to judge: we 


the efficacy of a medicine, by the reco- 


very of perſons in ſeemingly moſt dan- 


gerous ſituations, who took it—inconjunc- 


tion, indeed 1 muſt add, with a pretty 


Plentalns uſe of wine. 


* 


1 ſhall finiſh 9 I have to ſay upon 
0 fevers, with ſome general remarks 
or admonitions, which may be of greater 
uſe to the ordinary reader, for whom my 


hints are principally intended, than any 
particular practical Beulen intelligible 


to Fee readers n 


1. 15 1 to diet; it is very e common 
for people to be anxious about the diet 
of the ſick, and indiſcreet in giving it 


them; apprehending they will grow faint 
for want of food, and that it is neceſſary 
in order to enable nature to ſupport the 


diſeaſe. This is a common miſtake, for 
in ſickneſs food! is rarely neceſſary, while 


x WW 


SoS, 
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he "Bok ba Has' latte 2 loathing of 


it, than a craving for it. There are few 


drinks given to ſick perſons that are not 


ſufficient food for them Hkewiſe: one of 


the moſt nouriſhing potables, and at the 
ſame time abundantly light, is weak 


white: wine whey, gently acidulated with 


orange or lemon; I cannot ſay that I am 


fond of animal drinks, though a little 


beef tea, or chicken ter. eſpecially if 
they are decocted a little with a good 
quantity of parſley may be ſafe. As for 


any other more conſiſtent nouriſhment, 


it ought not to exceed ſtewed frults, ſuch 
as prunes, apples, or pears, water pap, 
boiled barley . or rice; but theſe laſt 
ſhould be adminiſtered i in Toe one 
ties at one time.” 8 | 5 55 

2. Alder miſtake among Pari 
which is pretty common, is, that there 


is no occaſion to be anxious about pro- 5 


curing paſſages by ſtool, to perſons in 


bs it wk WAGE, ſay ey, as they eat 


none, | 


KN 


none, there can be no recrements of food 
to be diſcharged: but therein they are 
greatly | miſtaken, | not knowing what 


4 * 3 


a large proportion the humours col- 

lected from the glands of the [inteſtines 
form of that excretion; nor how much it 
contributes towards allay ing the internal 
heat, to have it from time to time regu- 
larly diſcharged, and to prevent its re- 
abſorption into the blood as much as 
poſſible: becauſe from the heat of the 
fever it acquires. an additional fetidity 


1 . 


and nn therefore, when nature 
laſe 1 beate. to aſſiſt 5 7 once in 
two days at leaſt, by a laxative clyſter, 
adminiſtering | on the intermediate. even- 
ings an emollient anodyne clyſter; to. be 
retained, which contributes greatly to 
the coolneſs and quietnels of the patient. 
This. exception however muſt be attend- 
5, to; not to be ſolicitous about procur- 

g ſtools. when there is any appearance 
af. A eritical eruption, A natural looſe- 
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neſs is never to be diſcouraged, as: ton 
as the ſtools are excrementitious, or 
charged with black bilious ſtuff, but 
| When they are watery and exceſſively li- 
_ quid, alt poſſible means ſhould be uſed 
to check them, for they drain the blood 
of its fluid parts, render the ſkin parched 


and dry, and bring the RR 1 into 27 0 
= utmoſt hazard, 2 | 


There is 7 cod; Wale mankind i in 
3 need to be more fully apprized 
of, than the importance and neceſſity of 
| attending to the firſt invaſions of fevers: 
that is, the very firſt and lighteſt fymp- 
toms of unuſual chillineſs, liſtleſſneſs, 
laſſitude, and obtuſe pains about the 
back and loins. It is impoſſible to con- 
ceive how many fevers may be entirely 
| prevented, and how many may be alle- 
viated in their ſymptoms and danger by 
ſuch an early attention; which requires 

no further management than reſtoring 
5 * keeping the bed, promoting a 
free 


2 


free perſf 0 0 | 

time, and ene . Tolle gentle 

laxatives. - I am fully perſuaded that ten 
| fevers prove dangerous and fatal, from a 
neglect of them in their firſt age, to one 
that proves ſo from any ori r e 
Y or malignity i in its nature.” „„ 


11 happens Cs more re fpecitlly 
to people of pretty firm and robuſt con- 
ſtitutions, and who are unaccuſtomed to 
| fickneſs, that they go about with a fever 
upon them for more than half its courſe, 
without perceiving any ſigns of its exiſt- 
ence, but thoſe of its firſt invaſion /above- 
mentioned, or a ſenſe of confuſion, fee - 
bleneſs, and thirſt. I would wiſh every 
reader to obſerve, that in my experience 
(I do not know how it may have hap- 
pened to'others) I ſcarcely ever knew a 
perſon in theſe circumſtances recover. 
Exertion of every kind tends to exaſ- 
perate the diſeaſe, and render its violence 
8 Invincible. | 


85 = .. 4 
, See, advice to the military, & 


we | 


— IE It is a caution \ of. no. ſmall import- 
ance in all fevers, eſpecially in tedious: 
ones, to pay a particular attention to the 
keeping of the mouth clean, which is the 
buſineſs of the nurſe, or the perſon who 
attends the ſick, but in general is too neg- 
ligently executed. It is not the making 
a faſhion of doing it once or twice a day 
that will be at all ſufficient; the mouth 
and lips are often neglected in a ſname- 
ful degree, which increaſes the anxiety 
and ſtupidity of the ſick, and renders 
them inſenſible of their own thirſt; that 
ſalutary ſymptom which nature has pro- 
vided to excite in them a demand for 
diluting drinks, the moſt indiſpenſible 
medicine and dial in all fevers. not 


** is it of ſmall conſequence; to pay 
a ſtrict attention to the -poſture of the 
ſick, keeping the head always duly ele- 
| vated, and the body always, if poſſible, 

in a lateral poſture... 1 Know not a more 


* 
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I ſhall cloſe my eds in * che 
following cautions relative to bleeding 
and hliſtering. 1. Bleeding ought never 

to be attempted when a fever has arrived 
at its full height. After that period it can 

have no effect in lowering the fever, and 
it may weaken the remaining powers of 
life which are combating it. 2. Bliſters 
ought never to be employed till poul- 
tices, ſinapiſms, and theſe combined, he 
repeatedly applied to the extremities, 
and every other poſſible method of re- 
vulſion uſed to prevent or ſuppreſs a de- 
lirium or ſtupor. I would not be under- 
ſtood to condemn the uſe of bliſters in 
the caſes of local pain: then indeed they 
are highly uſeſul, applied, as in the pleu- 
riſy, to the ſeat of the apprehended in- 

Runs, 0 or. 1 1 near it as 3 
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ORE. practitioners gen to n pl | 

ters a catholicon for every kind of fever 

without diſtinction, and to think their 
Weber not er Spes Janne unleſs 


he + fo Of all topical 1 Spaniſh | 
flies are the moſt futile, and ſlow in their 
operation; where ſuch medicines are ne- 
ceſſary, to ſupport the progreſſive motion 
of the fluids, and the action of the ſolids 
upon them; muſtard, euphorbium, and 
twenty other ſimples, ſeem vaſtly pre- 
ferable. to the cantharides; except for 
the eg e of N 3 
4 This ſabjea leads 1655 to . a bint 
to practitioners, relative to many torpid 
diſeaſes, ſuch as apoplexies, lethargies, | 
incipient palfies, and various ſpaſmodic 
affections, herein oppreſſed nature de- 
mands not flow, but if poſſible, imme 
diate relief. Would not an extempora 
neous * by the mo- 


W 
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mentary wpical application of a cloth of 
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ter, operate moſt bree in ach 
caſes, both as a revulſion, and a8 a rouſ- 
ing ſhock to the "_ 2 ay 


5 ſhall juſt ee the two e 
| ſhort caſes, as ſpecimens of the quick 
and unexpected relief that may ſome- 
times be ſuddenly. produced in fevers, 
by revulſion. A country apothecary, 
who at the time was a little tipſey, ap- 
plied large poultices (which I had or- 
dered to a gentleman's feet in a ſevere 
fever) ſcalding hot. When I returned two 
days after, (for it was at a conſiderable 
diſtance from me) to viſit the patient, the 
fever was gone ; but ſuch an inflamma- 
tion and pain was brought upon his feet, 
as diſabled him from WAR for almoſt 


a month afterwards, 


The other caſe was, that of a robuſt 
vigorous young man, in the prime of 
55 8 2 5 life, 


b 


To 


life, in ſo high a fever and delirium, that 
it required two perſons to keep him in 
bed. He was ſervant to a gentleman of 
learning, and .excellent underſtanding, 
with a good deal of the theoretic know: 
ledge of medicine. As there was nobody 
to cenſure our practice, we agreed to put 
the patient into a femicupium, or half 
warm bath, and before he came out of it, 
to pour a tea-kettle full of cold ſpring 
water upon his head, which was done, 
and the conſequence was, that he was no 
' Jooner' put to bed, than he fell into a 
calm and ſound ſleep, in which he con- 
tinued for fix or eight hours, and awoke 
_ - as free of fever, as if he had obtained a 


_ diſtin crifis in the natural way. 


* 
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Ir has occurred to me, nee clofing 


fever of the Weſt-Indies, and indeed all 
the fevers Europeans are incident to, 
upon migrating into tropical latitudes, 
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the above little tract, that the yellow 


are an obvious demonſtration of my ſen- 


timents, both in reſpect to there being 
no eſſential connection between what are 


called putrid fevers and infection; and 
alſo in reſpect of all fevers, eſpecially 
remittent and intermittent ones, being 
originally diſeaſes of the ſkin. I never 
Heard that the yellow fever was reputed 
3 though it is one that better 

deſerves 


3 
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deſerves the name of pu trid or maligr ant, 
1 any fe * fo Tue: in 


The plain \reaſor hy petiole of cold- 
er climates are ſo ſubje& to theſe fe- 
vers, upon their paſſing into a hot one, 


4s, the uncommon exhauſtion that their 
kin is ſubject to, by reaſon of 


the conſtant profuſe perſpiration, by 
which the exhaling pores thereof ſeem 


to loſe their elaſticity and re · action, and 


allow the red blood in the fineſt veſſels 


thereof to diſſalye wholly, in a manner, 


into perſpirable lymph. If I gueſs rigbt, 


| they who upon change of climate are 


yery difficult to ſweat, will be even 


| Tooner obnoxious to fevers, than they 
who ſweat too much: but then their 
fevers will be of a higher and more ar- 


dent kind, and leſs diſpoſed to remit— 


but as in this I only write upon conjec- 
ture, I ſay no more.—lt is very remark- 


able Ns 22g no. ſmall confirmation of 
if | . 


LT 


my opinion, that the * 8 na- 
ture generally takes to obviate and pre- 
vent theſe acute diſeaſes, which change 
of climate is ſo apt to produce, is by 
ſupporting the extenſion of the circula- 
tion of the red blood ſo far along the fi- 
ner veſſels of the kin, as to produce ſa- 
| lutary, critical cutaneous eruptions. of 
various kinds and in various degrees, ac- 
cording to the eee eee of weren 
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N. B. The author intended to have 
| added to this publication, a ſhort eſſay 
on the advantages that whuld ariſe from 
' more general uſe; of the epiſtolary 
mode of conſulting phyſicians ; but be- 
ing prevented he poſtpones it till ſome | 


future opportunity. 
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